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The Typewriting Guide that was developed and published in 1959 has 
been acclaimed across our nation and throughout the world. 

A need for revision of this Guide has been apparent for some time. 
This task of revision was assigned to Dr. Zenobia Liles, who helped 
develop the 1959 Guide while on the staff of the Georgia Department of 
Education and to Dr. Parker Liles of Georgia State College. This husband 
and wife team are nationally recognized business educators. 

Through the use of this instructional aid, it is hoped that the best 
typewriting program possible will be provided. 

The time, effort, and interest expended by those preparing this revised 
Guide is appreciated. The Department of Education takes pleasure in 
presenting this Typewriting Guide for use in the schools of our state. 
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IMPORTANCE OF TYPEWRITING 

When typewriters were first used in business, the operators were self- 
trained; there was no formal classroom instruction. In fact, prior to 
1920, the U.S. Office of Education did not even report enrollment 
figures for typewriting. However, by 1922, it was reported that 281,524 
students were enrolled in typewriting classes. Now, approximately fifty 
years later, enrollment statistics show that typewriting is one of the most 
popular courses in the secondary school curriculum. Many factors are 
responsible for the increased enrollment in typewriting classes. Three 
of the most important factors are recognition of typewriting as a tool 
of communication, increase in number employed in office occupations, 
and introduction of automation. 

Today, typewriting is being recognized more and more as a com- 
munication skill and as a tool of literacy for everyone. Rowe 1 says 
that two of every three students enrolled are taking typewriting as an 
elective general education offering. Therefore, the desire for typewriting 
skill to use in personal activities is increasing. This statement implies 
that typewriting is now recognized by almost everyone as a medium to 
express thoughts, ideas, plans, and facts in words and figures. Hosier 2 
further emphasizes the popularity of the typewriter when he points out 
that surveys taken in many different regions of the country show that 
from 75 to 90 percent of the students taking typewriting have a machine 
available for their use outside the classroom. These facts prove that 
typewriting is a tool of literacy for everyone and that its use is increas- 
ing each day. 

The second factor that has caused a tremendous growth in typewrit- 
ing enrollment is the need for office workers. Numerous research studies 
have shown that typewriting is the most frequently used skill of office 
workers. Therefore if students possess adequate typewriting skill, this 
skill will be an effective aid to securing initial employment. Because 
of this employment objective, typewriting was included in the secondary 
school curriculum. Since this subject was first included in the cur- 
riculum, enrollments have increased and opportunities for employment 
have increased. Furthermore, according to projections made by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the long-term upward trend in white-collar em- 
ployment is expected to continue during the 1960’s with an expected in- 



t ^ohn L. Rowe,/‘How to Meet Changing Needs in Typewriting — the Typewriter 
Is Not an Island,” Business Education World; 44 (September, 1963), 9-11. 

2 Russell J. Hosier, “Homework in Typewriting— Definitely Yes,” Business Edu- 
cation Forum, 20 (February, 1966), 22. 
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crease of 30 percent more in 1970 than I960, 8 Therefore, typists who 
are vocationally competent are and will be an integral part of business 
activities. Also, the typewriter is and always has been the basic office 
machine. 

From the Bureau of Labor’s future projection, it is obvious that the 
need for office workers has net been reduced. However, Clem 4 says 
that automation has brought about a change in the types of office 
activity. Much of the routine work in large offices is being done by 
machine and the low-level skill and low-speed copying are fading from 
the office. These changes mean that typists today must be even more 
proficient. In addition to typewriting skill, other skills and abilities be- 
come even more important. Students must develop desirable character 
traits and behavior patterns; they must learn to think logically; and 
they must learn to make judgments and to solve problems. Because of 
the need for increased typewriting skills and the need for related skills 
and knowledges, typewriting teachers have the responsibility to teach 
more in the same amount of time. More timing of classroom activities 
will be required. Therefore, technological changes have increased the 
pressure of classroom activities. 

Rahe 5 is even more optimistic about the future of typewriting. He 
believes that the future enrollments in typewriting classes will increase, 
sales of typewriters will increase each year, improvements will be made 
in the typewriters, and methods of teaching typewriting will improve. 
In other words, the typewriting success story has not been completed. 
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